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y FEWLALE EDUCATION. 








rhe following is one of the Essays offered for the 





premium awarded by the Eprron oF rat Gar- 
LAND, [FOR THE GARLAND. } 

\ moment’s reflection upon the high and solemn 
inties imposed, as well by the ordinances of Hea. 
ven as the institutions of civil society, upon the 
female sex, cannot failto awaken, in the bosom of 
the genuine philanthropist, a mingled emotion of 
surprise and regret, that so litle of the attention 
vf an enlightened age has been devoted to the cul- 
ture of the female mind. While the cultivation of 
he heart, consisting in the acquisition ofan habitual, 


voluntary restraint upon the wayward passions of our 





nature, and the full development of those of a more 
happy tendency, stands pre-eminently important, 


and as constituting the very quintessence of human 
ai 


irtue, has elicited the warmest eulogiums of Moral- 


ists and Divines, it seems to have been forgotten 
how intimate, and almost parable, is the con- 
ection subsisting between the head and the heart. 


Human passions, the active and ever-restless 
vovers of the human conduct, when unchastened 
by the salutary influence of a vigorous judgment, 
or an enlightened religion, bring down upen all 





“Tace and il {any —upon women, ruin irretriev 


+ Sap 


able, and death to all the high and holy purposes 
of her creation. The mind, let it be cultivated to 
the utmost limit of human capaoility, and stored 


with the whole encyclopadis of human knowledge, 
if directed by other than a pure atid virtuous heart, 
becomes only the more formidable weapon of Injury 
to all within the sphere of its unhappy influence 
itis this dignity of intelligence, united with sub. 
limated, refined chastity of heart, which constitutes 
true and genuine loveliness—wiich throws around 
the virtuous female « panoply of awe—which, while 
m her presence, holds the mind in chains against the 
seductions of beauty, the true secret of those unde- 


fined and nameless charms about which poets have 


sung in rapture, and which have even afforded the 
highest and mchest themes for deep, pathetic elo- 


quence. It is this, wich, like the Angel of Heaven, 


's placed to guard ber against the intrusions of un- 
hallowed propensities 

But it is not the design of this humble essay to 
pronounce an eulogium upon female character, nor 
yet upon female education. 


We presume the pur- 





pose contemplated by the editor of the “ Garland,” 
in offering a premium for the best essay on female 
education, will be bestaccomplished by a few plain, 


practical remarks upon that all-important subject. 





First, then, let it be remembered by every mother, 
or other person charged with that responsible office, 
that religion (I mean the pure, enlightened religion 
of the benign Jesus) is of paramount importance, 
in every institution for the premotion of human 
happiness. Wherever felt and exercised in its un- 
adorned purity and simplicity, it ennobles the 
soul; elevates her one degree higher in the scale 
of intelligence, and more nearly assimilates her 
to the image of her God. In woman’s bosom it 
sits like a precious jewel, throwing around her a 
halo of dazzling excellence, and gives the coloring 
of reality to the bright visions of the poet, wherein 
she is represented as indeed the Angel of Heaven ! 
Here we might pause, since the education of all, 
whether male or female, if conducted according to 
the principles of pure religion, cannot, in any im- 
portant respect, prove defective ; for within her holy 
precepts is embraced the whole sum of social as 
well as religious duties. The infant mind is like a 
carte blanche, and, whatever canting asceticks may 
say, is as readily susceptible of good impressions as 
of bad. Let the anxious mother, then, never lose 
sight of the importance of impressing, as early as 
possible, upon the mind of her daughter, the deep 
est impression of those peculiar virtues which age 
and experience have taught her to be essential to 
the perfection of the female character. Let her ever 
discountenance a disposition to speak in unfavorable 


terms of This is said to be, and it must 





ly one 
be admitted, with too much appearance of truth, 
the weakest point in the character of the sex. A 
melancholy fact, attributable to a cause whence may 
be traced most other of the peculiar weaknesses of 
women—I mean a barrenness of intellect : for the 
unnad, when enriched with an ample stare of useful 
iufurmation, Opens usa source of amusement, from 
which we feel no disposition to turn away, to feed 
upon base scandal, aud indulge a secret exultation 
in the misfortunes or faults of our neighbors. Let 
her, by the infinite variety of expedients which a 
parent’s deep interest fur the welfare of a child will 
uever failto suggest, inculcate the necessity of a 
docile, patient, and yielding disposition, Alas! 
how frequently does an unrestrained indulgence at 
this earty period of life, in some through error, and 
in others weakness, supply the place of this import 
ant duty. The natural gayety of youth should not 
be restrained unnecessarily —it will naturally, in due 
time, be succeeded by modest gravity. Too much 
strictness and severity never fails to break down the 
noble spirit, and excite in it a kind of perpetual irri- 
tation, than which nothing can be more uncongemal 
to the cultivation ofthe virtues of the heart. Another 


of the peculiar frailties of our sex, while pupils of 


the nursery, is the habit of practising what, through 
want of a milder term, must be called deceit, with a 


view of obtaming their wishes. Their tears flow 


| 
| 








readily, and their passions are unmoderated by rea- 
son. To correct this evil, teach them, unreserved 
ly and ingenuously, to communicate all their wants 
and inclinations ; and having done so, withhold ne 
proper indulgence : Or, if prudent to refuse it, let 
it be done mildly, and with the utmost suavity ot 
manner. Such treatment will never fail to return 
to the anxious parent a rich harvest of filial affe: 

tion; to soothe the sorrows of declining years, and 
smooth the descent to the grave. A great contra- 
riety of opinion prevails in the world respecting the 
age at which it is proper to direct the youthful mind 
to the acquisition of letters : some holding that the 
earliest dawn of reason should be devoted to this 
important employment ; others that it isan economy 
of time to defer it to a later period—a question in- 
finitely less important than the manner in which the 
education, when commenced, isconducted. Should 
too much buoyancy of spirits, and volatility of dis 
position, begnanifested, the plastic power of instruc- 
tion should be exereised in directing the mind to 
things of some solidity. But here let there be the 
greatest caution, lest the unthoughtful girl at this 
age be led to esteem the acquisition of knowledge 
more a toilsome burden than a pleasant recreation, 
an error which never fails to result in disgust with all 
useful exercises. Thus far we have supposed the 
little miss still within the precincts of the nursery 

An age, if not more important, at least more interes’ 

ing, next succeeds, in which the opening blossom, 
swelling with youthful emotion,and shedding around 
the fragrance ofits blushing charms,must be handled 
gently and reared with the greatest care, else it will 
wither and droop. Foremost in the number of those 
causes which here too often blast the fond parent’s 
hopes, stand vanity and an over-weening self-con 
ceit, Let too much boldness of speechina young 
girl be ever met with a frown of disapprobation. A 
becoming modesty, and diflidence of opinion in 
conversation, should never go unrewarded by a pa 
rent’s smiles: For by this means you will discburage 
that forward, presumptuous manner which, where 
ver indulged, is highly objectionable, and in young 
females, in whose characters the most precious jew- 
elis modesty, becomes extremely disyusting. We 
believe it is a rarer talent in females to know when 


Let the dress, as 


to be silent, than when to speak is 


near as may be, without extravagance, ora vio 
lation 


of modesty, conform to the prevailin 


fashions. Singularity of dress, wherever assun 


ed, is but vulgar affectation. We come n 
to enjoin upon the mother, or other prec: ptress, 


Herculean task : Nil Desperandum. 


unremitting exertions and best address be employ 


Let her most 


ed, in endeavoring to persuade her charge not te 


imagine personal beauty the most desirable of : 
gifts. It isan unreal phantom, 


which engrosses so 
much of the precious time of youth, that mature 


age is compell d too often to look back upon the 


+3 


time thus mis-spent with bitter reflections. And 
a last, though far from bei g least in portant dais, 


before she is transferred from her parent's boson 














iin 


is it were to be transplanted into that of a new 
friend and protector, Tet the solemnity of the mar- 
‘ied state be deeply impressed upon her mind. 
Phere the duty of parents becomes immeasurably 
momentous. Let virtue, industry, and talents, rank 
far before wealth, in the selection of a husband. 
he latter can be easily acquired after this period— 
the former seldom is. We here drop the subject. 
Her mind thus imbued in youth with the principles 


virtue and religion—a life of usefulness devoted 





the happiness of her family and friends, and to 
vorks of unaffected charity, has prepared her for 


fron 


to those happy mansions where 
vells virtue alone, unalloyed with vice—there to 


e transformed from the lovely female to the minis- 


tering angel, and shine asa bright star in the crown | 


of Immanuel triumph. 
THE REPOSITORY. 
A TALE. 


VIRGINIA. 





When I was a young boy, I had delicate | 
health, and was somewhat of a pensive and | 
contemplative turn of mind, it was my delight, | 


in the long suramer evenings, to sligaway from 
my noisy and more robust companions, that | 
might walk in the shade of a venerable wood, 
my favorite haunt, and listen to the cawing of 
the old rooks, who seemed as fond of this re- 
treat as I was. 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the 
distant sound of the cathedral clock had more 
than once warned me tomy home. ‘There was 
a stillness in all nature that 1 was unwilling to 
disturb by the least motion. 
1 was suddenly startled, by the sight of a tall, 
slender female, who was standing by me, and 
looking sorrowfully and steadily in my face. 
She was dressed in white from head to foot, in 
a fashion I had never scen before: her gar- 


ments were unusually long and flowing, and 


rustled as she glided through the low shrubs | 


aear me, as if they were made of the richest 
silk 

knew 
spot, but she seemed so very mild and beautt- 
ful that [ did not attempt it. 
hair was braided round her head, but there were 


My heart beat as if I was dying, and I 
not that I could have stirred from the 
Her pale brown 


some locks that strayed upon her neck; and 
altogether she looked like a lovely picture, but 
not like a living woman. I closed my eyes 
forcibly with my hands, and when I looked 
again she had vanished 

{ cannot exactly say why I did not on my re- 
turn speak of this beautiful appearance, nor 
why with a strange mixture of hope and fear, I 
went again and again to the same spot, that I 
She always came, and often in 
the sterm and splashing rain. thatnever seemed 


might see her. 


to teuch orannoy her; and looked sweet!y at me, 
and silently passed on: 


near me, that onee the wind lifted those light | 


straying locks, and | felt them against my 
cheek, yet I never could move or speak to her. 
i fell ail: 


and when IT recovered, my mother 
tal! 


’ } : 
welV qu Stoned m i the 


lady, of whom, 








From this reverie | 


and though she was so ! 
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in the height of my fever, I had so often spoken. 
I cannot tell you what a weight was taken 
from my boyish spirits, when I learned that 
this was no apparition, but a most lovely wo- 
man; not young, though she had. kept her 
young looks, for the grief which had broken her 
heart, seemed to have spared her beauty. 


When the rebel troops were retreating, after | 
their total defeat, in that very wood I was so | 
fond of, a young officer, unable any longer to | 


endure the anguish of his wounds, had sunk 
from his horse, and laid him down to die. He 
was found there by the daughter of Sir Henry 
——, and conveyed by a trusty domestic to het 
Sir Henry was a loyalist; 
but the officer's desperate condition excited his 
compassion, and his many wounds spoke a lan- 
guage a brave man could not misunderstand. 


father’s mansion. 


Sir Henry’s daughter with many tears pleaded 
for him,and pronounced that he should be care- 
fully attended. 
for she waited upon him (her mother being long 


And well she kept her promise, 


dead,) for many weeks, and anxiously watched 
for the first opening of his eyes, that, languid as 
he was, looked brightly and gratefully upon his 
young nurse. 

You may fancy, better than I can tell you, as 
he slowly recovered, all the moments that were 
spent in reading, and low voiced singing, and 
gentle playing on the lute, and how many fresh 
flowers were brought to one whose wounded 
limbs would not bear him to gather them for 
himself, and how calmly the days glided on in 
the blessedness of returning health, and in that 
sweet silence so carefully enjoined on bim. 1 
will pass by this to speak of one day, which, 
brighter and pleasanter than others, did not 
seem more bright or more lovely than the looks 
of the young maiden, as she gaily spoke of a 
* little festival, which (though it must bear an 
unworthier name) she meant really to give in 


honor of her guest’s recovery :"—* And it is | 


time, lady,” said he, “ for that guest so tended 
and honored, to tell you his whole story, and to 
speak to you of one who will help him to thank 
you, 
billet for me, which even in these times of dan 
vet 
To 


his mother, no doubt, she thought, as with a 


ger | may find some means to forward?” 


light step and light heart she seated herself by 
his couch, and smilingly bade bim dictate; but 
when he said ** my dear wife,” and lifted up his 
eyes to be asked for more, he saw before him a 
pale statue, that gave bim one louk of utter des 
pair, and fell, for he had not power to kelp her, 
heavily at his feet. Those eyes never truly re 
flected the pure soul again, or by answering the 
fond inquiries of her poor old father. She lived 
to be as I saw her—sweet, gentle and delicate 
She 


visited, to the day of her death, the spot where 


always ; but reason returned no more. 


she first saw the young soldier, and dressed her- 
self in the very clothes that he said so well be 
came her 


May Lask you, fair lady, to write a little | 
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FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 


THE VICTIM. 
‘If wont to equal ills betrayed, 
Wo waits the insect and the maid, 
A life of pain, the loss of peace, 
From infant’s play and man’s caprice - 
The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 
Has lost its charms by being caught, 
For every touch that wooed its stay, 
Has bruised its brightest charms away ; 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
*'Vis left to tly or fall alone.” 

There is nothing which is more calculated tv 
excite the tenderest feelings of our nature, and 
to call forth the sternest indignation, than the 
sight of innocence and beauty blasted and 
withered by the harpy touch of the seducer.— 
Oh! if man’s heart can be affected by misery 
and wo, if he can shed the tears of pity over the 
scenes of joyless wretchedness, surely it will 
touch the finest feelings of his nature to see the 
brightest hopes of youth made desolate, and in 
nocence and loveliness wantonly destroyed. It 
we watch with unceasing delight the tender and 
lovely flower that blooms but to delight the 
sense, guard fit with anxious care last the rude 
blast should visit it too roughly, and even mourn 
over it when blighted and drooping, with what 
feelings should we view the young and tender 
maid who has been watched over with all the 
solicitude of parental affection, robbed of her 
brightest treasure, and then thrown upon the 
charity of a cold—-cold world. Such was the case 
of Caroline Brackton. Born and nourished 
amidst opulence and luxury, and looking at all 
by the mirror of her own pure and artless soul, 
she little knew what arts vice employs to secure 
Sixteen summers of uninterrupted 
felicity had passed by, and Caroline Brackto: 


its object. 
was now in the full bloom of her beauty, ths 
pride and solace of her parents, and the admira 
tion of all who knew her. Thus, while revelling 
in the full tide of happiness and little dreaming 
that danger was near, the destroyercame. A 
young Englishman of fortune, captivated with 
so much beauty and innocence, wooed her to 
be his. Elegant and graceful in his manners 
and possessed of noble genius and a cultivated 
mind, he soon won the love of the artless maid 
And while she surrendered all the ardent affec- 
tions of a young and guileless heart, in retur: 

he meditated nothing but the ruin of his unsu 

pecting victim ; and in an unguarded moment 
The 
erring girl, driven with cold disdain from the 
mansion which she fondly thought her home 
fled with her deceiver to New-York, where for 


he accomplished his nefarious purpose. 


some time they remained; but his love soon 
abated, and he left her yet young and beautiful, 
tothe merciless world. Disowned by her friends, 
and unaccustomed to labour, she had recourse 
to the only remaining means of subsistence, and 
thus lived on until seized with a virulent and 
unabatinz disorder, she sunk down a loathsome 
and unfriended object to the grave! And doubt 
less there is many a one who once sported in 
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he green fields of her nativity, in all the joyous 
buoyancy of youth and innocence, who, like the 
subject of this brief sketch, has been allured by 
some accomplished villain from the paths of vir 

tue, and like her has led a life of infamy, and at 
length descended to the grave unpitied and un 

known. He who trifles with woman’s fine and 
tender feelings—he who treats her love as a toy 
to beguile the ¢edium of the passing hour, or to 
effect the accomplishment of a mean and brutal 
passion, deserves not the name of man. But 
too true it is that there are some who, having 
won the love of the unsuspecting maid, rob the 
fair flower of its brightest sweets, and then like 
the butterfly flit away to some other pure and 
spotless one, and leave their fallen victim to 
breathe her vainlament. And methinks the lan- 
guage of the degraded one would be—* Why 
did I not pass away in secret, like the flower of 
the rock, that lifts it fair head unseen and strews 
its withered leaves on the blast? I pass away 
in my youth, and my name shall not be heard. 
Or it will be heard with sorrow and the tears of 
Neiath shall fall. Thou wilt be sad, son of Morni, 
for the fallen fame of Oithona. But she shall 
sleep in the narrow tomb, far from the voice of 
the mourner.” 

—+ 
THE JAIL. 

No one can think of a Jail. in the general ac- 
ceptation of the term, without associating with 
it all the horrors of a narrow cell, a grated win- 
dow, and those cheerless hours which are preg- 
nant with melancholy. 

A naturally amiable young lady, who became 
the dupe of a designing lover, by a series of 
misfortunes, was reduced to the mortifving di 
lemma of descending from the opulence of a 
wealthy father’s house, to the menial drudgery 
of a common servant. But her poverty, her fall- 


en condition, and the accumulation of those | 


endless woes which are the result of seduction, | 


could not screen her from the malicious perse- 
cution of her superiors. 

The mere loss of some trifling article, induced 
her hard-hearted mistress to throw her into 
prison for a supposed theft. and, when she saw 
her delicate frame exposed to the cold damps 
of a wretched abode. still tormented her almost 
senseless victim with continual threats of great- 
er vengeance, if she continued to deny the 
erime of which she was accused, 

Two months passed away, and the poor for 
gotten Mary. who once delighted the fondest 
parents—who gave life to every circle, and who 
administered to the wants of the needy, became 
a perfect mamac. An unfit subject for the de- 
liberation of a court, she was suffered to remain 
in the same desolate apartment. the very pic 
ture of wild despair. The story of her crime 
had been forgotten. The mistress alone remem- 
bered the maid she had persecuted—but neglect 
ed the subject of her malice, and only thought 
‘her when conscience prompted her unfeeling 


| liant their hues, are yet insipid if not irradiated 





| with anxiety. When the glories of a superior 





heart with the wickedness of her conduct—for 
she never believed Mary was guilty of the 
crime: butshe had gratified a revenge for some 
trivial mistake, which was construed into a con- 
tempt of her character. 


Mary died—and in prison too, and she was 
borne to the grave without a friend to pay the 
last tribute of atear. Justice has an abiding 
place: virtue never goes unrewarded in the 
world beyond the skies. Misfortunes followed 
the family of Mary’s persecutor, in quick suc 


cession. Her husband died in a fit of apoplexy ; 
her only child was drowned ina well, and the 
creditors stript the splendid dwelling of the 
proud mistress. She was driven, in turn, to the 


servile toil of a neighboring kitchen, and in 
these sad moments of reflection, which bring the 
misdeeds of a past life into bold relief before the 
eyes, she mourned in the bitterest grief for the 
sad exitof Mary. It was too late; there was no 


retrieving what had passed—yet her heart never 
melted for the cruelty which she had measured 
to a defenceless orphan, till she was herself 
plunged into the same prison where Mary 
had breathed her last. 
a 

FROM MRS. COLYVIN’S WEEKLY MESSENGER, | 

APOLOGY FOR MISTAKING A LADY’S AGE. 


n” 


Che following reasons were given for supposing a 


lady much older than she really was: and who 
complained of the want of gallantry evinced by 
the mistake. 


Madam,—The tints of beauty, however bril 


by the fascinations of mental light. The age of | 
an inanimate mass is never made the subject of | 
inguiry or thought. The furrows of time are 
there unnoticed, until they become so wide that 
the sense is obliged to receive their impression. 
On the contrary, wit, sprightliness, genius, and 
fancy, make every thing around them interest 
ing. Itis then that the lapse of years is told 


intelligence unfold their full splendor, and agi 
tate us with a vigor which is only rare in youth, 
because a decided superiority is seldom witness 
ed, Q Lady! we do not ask the bloom of the 
cheek, or the lightning of the eye, how many 
suns have shone upon them; but we fee! an en 


ergy and force, which impress us with the 


idea, at first, that alone fime must have been 
consumed in acquiring so much. 


It is when beings of this species approach us 


that we calculate their age by the features of | 


their mind, while their personal attractions are 
hidden by the intellectual] blaze ; it is then that 
our arithmetic is most subject to fallacy. Were 
not your own discrimination so acute. I should 
ask you to pardon your friend; for indeed had 
he never seen you, had he only have heard you, 
I believe you would have been obliged to com 
plain of forty. instead of eighteen. LXven when | 
you shail have danced over to the other half of | 


| 
the present century, and, sieaven knows, I pray | 


1 ** The crowds whom we smile with—when 


i1 
—_——— — = . — « 
that happiness may lead you thither, your ag: 
will be again mistaken. The same energy ol 
soul that now characterizes you, will then seem 
as inconsistent with aze as it now does witl 
youth. And when, at length, like the rose whic! 
you resemble, 
Your brilliant intellect declines, 
And many a honied charm resign 
Sweet as in youth its balmy breath, 
Will still yield fragrance e’en in deat! 
a ———— 
EROM THE MIDDLESEX GAZETTE 
We have been permitted to make the followin, 
extracts from a Lady’s Album, written by a lady of 
accomplished mind, in the eastern part of this state 
now deceased. It is an elegant specimen of sty! 
and fine sentiment, and we have thought it ought 
to be preserved 
“In such a world as ours, subjected as we are to 
all the vicissitudes of life—to sickness, sorrow and 
death—valuable indeed are the pleasures of chris- 
tian friendship, and chilled and frozen must be that 
heart which cannot feel that the sweetest earthly 
joys result from mutual interchange of soul. Whee 
our prospects are most bright, and the fabric of 


| earthly bliss which imagination often rears, seems 


almost completed—we feel that much, very much 


of our happiness is derived from the society of those 


| we love—particularly from those we love as follow 


ers of Jesus—and we may hope are travelling the 


same path to heaven. But when affliction is ours, 


when our fondest hopes are disappointed, and out 
dearest sources of comfort are cut off, then we can 


best realize the worth of those friends who mingle 


| their sympathies with ours, and take from affliction 


half its sting. 


tla 


§ 
ness is ours, 
Are summer’s bright blossoms, and autumn’s gay 
stores, 
But the friend on whose breast we in sorrow repose, 
That friend isthe winter’s lone beautiful rose.” 
‘There is indeed a painful reflection, whric 
must mingie with all the pleasures of friends! 
and that is the uncertainty of its continuance—this 
uncertainty that always accompanies our carthl 
jo Ss, often ‘throws, as it we te, a ackly drapes 
around them.’ But the christian can look beyon 
these changing scenes, and though his heart may 
often bleed, when those that are most closely ¢ 


twined around it, are no longer permitted to remai 


on earth—faith in Jesus will enable him to believe 
Ti . . 
that he receives his followers in his own bosom— 





and he will sweetly solace himself with the reflec- 


tion, that when he shall have finished his course, | 
shall be again united to those friends that have 
reached the mansions of glory, and mingle with 
them in those joys that are unfading and eternal.”’ 
See 

“tn rance the corse of a young unmarric? 
female is bestrewn with flowers. amongst whiel 
the azure periwinkle ranks pre-eminent. A few 
hours and all appear to have perished t igs the: 
—the maiden and the flowers—the blossoms 
which bad adorned her tresses, and the cheek 
that had glowed with inward exultation 21 thy 
beauty, are one common ruin’ 
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SATURDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 2, 1825. | 
seating | 
FOR THE GARLAND, | 

Che gentiemen Amateurs of Harpers-Ferry, Au- 

j 

| 


gust 25th, 1826, favoured the inhabitants of the vil- 


lage with asweet serenade, in their usual admirable | 
manner. It was at that hour when the moon, de- 


prived of half her rotundity, emerged from be- 


hind the point of the mountain, north of the june- 
tion: of the Potomac and Shenandoah, reflecting 
brightly and sweetly in the blue meeting waters be- 
neath; bat whose smiles ever and anon were ob- 
secured by the sluggish passing clouds, which occa- 
sionally formed an arch from the opposite points ; 
as if to cast a veil over her diminished majesty. A 
fall, rich sound of the entire number of instruments | 
which compose the band, unsealed the eyelids of 
the writer, to enjoy all the sweet inconsistency of 
feeling, which ever follows in the wake of music, 
when its ‘sweet fall,” unlocks the ear from deep 
sleep, now raising the thoughts to the throne of 


* Jehovah, Lord of all,” and by a change of sound, 
as suddenly bringing them down to the quick march 
of ime ; producing that indefinable tumult of sou), 
which the power of music can alone excite, crowd- 
ing the avenues that lead to the sanctum sanctorum 
of the heart, with the reminiscences of all that we 
ever loved and lost ; giving birth to the 
** Sigh which speaks regret, - 
Yet scarce seems conscious of its pain ; 
That tells of bliss remembered yet, 
Of bliss, that ne’er must wake again,” 
—-———P GD Gre — 
HEROISM. 

the following trait of heroism ina Greek female, 
gays a London paper, is from the pen of a corres- 
pondent in the Levant : 

** A young woman of Missolonghi and her brother 
cuitted that place, and fighting their way through 
the ranks of the Turks, succeeded in reaching the 
mountains. Upon arriving there, the young man, 
overwhelmed by the effort and the weight of his 
At that 
moment a Turkish horseman came up, with his sa- 


arms, sunk down and could go no farther. 


bre in his hand. 
brother’s pistol, shot the ‘Turk, took his horse, and 


The young woman seized her 


after assisting her brother to mount it, conveyed him 
to Salona. From thence she went to Napoli di 
Romania to sell the horse, in order to buy food and 
medicines for her brother.” 





A philosopher of Tarsus being about to leave the 
court of Augustus, the * Father of his Country’ de- 
sired the sage to leave him some piece of advice. 
He suited it to the passionate temper of the Empe- 
ror, when he said, *Cxsar, when you find anger 
arising in you, repeat the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet, before you speak or act.’ 





As the two sexes in ancient Greece had but 
little comroaunication with each other, and a loy- 
er was seldom therefore favored with an oppor- 
tunity of making known his passion to his mis- 
tress, he used to discover it by insertbing her 
name on the walls of his house, on the bark of 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
the same liquor—Garlands were of great use 
among the Greeks, in the affairs of love. When 
aman united his garland, it was a declaration 
of having been subdued by that passion; and 


where a woman composed a garland, it was a | 


tacit confession of the same thing. 














- POETRY. 


SIR GUILBERT. 


(Founded on the Answer given by a Norman Knight 


to William the Conqueror.) 
(FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. ) 


Why is thy bark upon the sea— 

Thy sail spread for the wind ? 

That vessel may go on her way, 

But thou must stay behind. 

I’ve seen thee stand knee deep in blood, 
In battle by my side ; 

And both thy faith and loyalty 

Are like thy good sword tried. 

Look round ! is not this a fair land 
Are not its daughters fair ? 

Are not its castles stately ones ? 
Choose thou and have thy share. — 
“No ! Conqueror, no, ” Sir Guibert said, 
** My portion is not here ; 

The air bears on’t the widow’s curse, 
The ground the orphan’s tear. 

I join'd thy banner as a knight, 

And not as a brigand : 

My soldier’s duty done I will 

Away to mine own land. 

{ will not have your English ground, 
Nor yet your English dame ; 

i came but with my sword and steed, 
I will go as I came. 

A little tower in Normandie 

Was where I had my birth ; 

I will return to it,—no blood 

Cries from my father’s hearth. 

Sir King, thou art as brave a knight 
As e’er stemm’d battle wave ; 

But thy heart’s temper’d as thy band, 
Thou art as stern as brave. 

For me, I am of softer mould, 

I cannot bear the moan 

That haunts me here ; whate’er my home, 
At least it is mine own, 

The breeze is rising on the sea, 

I see the white sails swell ; 

My bark is waiting but for me,— 

Sir King, farewell! farewell !” 





YOUTH. 

“© The remembrance of Youth is a sigh !” 
Years of my youth! when Hope was high, 

Taat sped on halcyon wings of joy— 
Ob ! oft ye wake the wishful sigh, 

That I were still the thoughtless boy ! 
Your speedy flight oft Manhood mourns, 

When Hope sinks under crowding fears— 
When ite .s put « path of thoras— 

The world a waste, a vale of tears ! 


Your rainbow heaven—Health, Hope and Joy, 
Made life and oature fair and dear ; 
Each scene was beauty to my eye, 
Fach sound was music to my ear. 
Ye best of blessings ! Hope and Health ; 
Ye pleasures uppursu’d by pain ! 
Asye have made, not worlds of wealth 
Can make me half so bless’d again ! 


With grief I mase on what hath been— 
With boding fear on what may be; 





the trees, im pubhe walks, or im the leaves of 
bocks. It was customary also for him to deck 
the doors of the house, where the fair one lived, 
with flowers and garlands; to make libaiions of 
wine bejore it, and to sprinkle the entrance with 


For Age can never de, | ween, 


Oh ! low beneath the turf and tomb, 
In dreamless sleep those dear ones lie ; 
The first—the fondest loved—witi whom, 





Twas all t wish’d, to dwell and die ! 


W aati Youth—sweet Youtu—hath been to me! 

































FROM THE NEWBURYPORT FREE PRESS., 
THE WIDOW’S LULLABY. 
Ah! slumber on, my darling boy, 
Nor send thy blissful dream away 
But let the dream of conscious joy 
Still o’er thy lovely features play. 


Thou think’st, perhaps, thy sire is here, 
And clasps thee in a fond embrace ; 

Thou know’st not *tis thy mother’s tear. 
So warm upon thy dimpled face. 


Nor hast thou learnt how still and cold 
The arms where thou believest thou a : 
Thou little think’st that mine infold 
An orphan near a widow’s heart. 


And should’st thou at this moment Wake, 
I know the name thow’lt lisp the first — 

To hear it call’d in vain ’twould make 
That aching, wounded heart to burst. 


A mother’s tear, an infant’s smile, 
Alas, how often must they blend ! 
Sleep on! sleep on, dear boy awhile, 

Nor yet thy blest illusion end ! 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
BY JANE TAYLOR. 


With what unknown delight the mother smil’d 
When this frail treasure in ber arms she pressed ! 
Her prayer was heard—she clasped a living child-- 
But how the gift transcends the poor request ! 

A child was ail she asked, with many a vow— 
Mother ! behold the child’s an angel now ! 


Now in his father’s house he finds a place 

Or if to earth he takes a transient flight, 

’Vis to fulfil the purpose of his grace, 

To guide thy footsteps to the world of light 
A ministring spirit sent to thee ; 

That where he is, there thou may’st also be. 





FROM THE BOSTON SPECTATOR AND LADIES’ aLnt » 

THE DEATH WATCH. 

Omens of evil, why thus throw 

Your shadows o’er my onward path ? 

Why rise those clouds of future wo, 

To blot the light the present hath ? 

Itis that I have borne the wound, 

And drank earth’s bitterest cup of sorrows 

And now from evenan idle sound 

My sad crush’d heart affliction borrows. 


There was a time, there wasa time, 

When Hope’s gay blossoms strewed my way . 
Nor glows the sunin Easternclime ~~ 
More bright, more fair, than Fancy’s ray 

Was sbinmg on, The death bolt sped ! 
Then midnight wav’d her banner o’er me, 
Hope’s blossoms faded, Fancy fled, 

And life was Zembla’s glooms before me 


And now what boding fears arise ! 

An insect’s noise, an airy dream, 

And sleep shall flee these aching eyes, 

And fate’s deep shadows deeper seem ; 

fo vai philosophy reveals 

The causes—anguish will not listen :— 
What heart can reason while it feels ?— 
Mcits the cold ice when moonbeams glisten 


There falls a light, there falls a light, 

A pure sweet beam across my way ; 

I know that ray so calinly bright, 

Twas caught from heaven’s own blessed day 
Fairer than infant innocence, ; 
Religion’s blessed sniles are given ; 

Hence shadows ! dark torebodings hence ! 

I trust ;—and all is light, in Heaven ! 


> ames. 





G7 New Suoscribers to the Gantavy can be fur 
nisued with complete sets from the commencement 
et any volume 









